Meany Hits | 


Ike’s Plea to} 


Governors" 


By Gene Zack 

Fourteen governors—whose 
‘states have more than 40 percent 
Sof the nation’s 4.7 million jobless 
*_have called on Congress to set 
‘up minimum standards for all of 
the states on the amount and du- 
tation of unemplgyment compen- 
gation benefits. 
| The governors, representing a 
‘cross-section of industrial - and 
-farm states, thus took issue with 
the “states’ rights” approach of 
Pres. Eisenhower, who has con- 
tended that the various states 
should voluntarily modernize their 
own programs. 

At the same, time, AFL-CIO 
Pres. George Meany criticized the 
Administration’s reliance on “pious 
appeals to the respective states to 
mend their ways.” Although 
Eisenhower and Labor Sec. James 
P. Mitchell have issued these ap- 
peals annually since 1954, he con- 
tinued, “not a single state has come 
close to the recommended pro- 


” 


gram. 

In a signed editorial in the 
April issue of the American Fed- 
erationist, official monthly maga- 
zine- of the AFL-CIO, Meany 
said that even the modest jobless 
benefit levels recommended by 
the President—50 percent of the 
average weekly state wage for a 
uniform 26-week period—“will 
never be achieved without fed- 
eral action.” 

The 14 governors joined ~ the 
AFL-CIO in supporting legislation 


introduced in the House by Rep-. 


respntatives Ffank M. Karsten 
(D-Mo.) and Thaddeus M. Mach- 
rowicz (D-Mich.) on behalf of a 
121-member bipartisan coalition; 
and in the Senate by Senators John 
F. Kennedy (D-Mass.), Eugene J. 
McCarthy (D-Minn.) and Clifford 
P. Case (R-N. J.), for a 34-member 
bipartisan coalition. 

The bill calls for a sweeping 
overhaul of the jobless insurance 
program through enactment of the 
following minimum standards: 

@ Benefits equalling 50 percent 
of the worker’s average wage or 
two-thirds of the state’s average 
wage, whichever is lower. 

@ Thirty-nine weeks of aid. 

@ Coverage for all workers. in 
firms with one or more employes. 

Supporting the bill were Demo- 
cratic Governors Abraham A, Rib- 
icoff of Connecticut, Herschel C. 
Loveless of Iowa, George Docking 
of Kansas, Clinton A. Clauson of 
Maine, Foster Furcolo of Massa- 


chusetts, G. Mennen .Williams of: 


Michigan, Orville L. Freeman of 
Minnesota, Ralph G. Brooks of 


14. States urge 
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CALIFORNIA’S FIRST LADY, wife of Gov. Edmund G, (Pat) 
Brown, sews the new union label of the Ladies’ Garment Workers to 
a union-made dress to launch the ILGWU’s campaign to make West 
Coast women “label conscious” in their clothing purchases. Watch- 
ing, left to right are: ILGWU Vice Pres. Samuel Otto; A. G. Zalkus, 
arbitrator for the Southern California ladies’ garment industry; Gov. 
Brown; John Ulene, manager of the ILGWU’ s Los Angeles dress 
local; Louis A. Tabak, Los Angeles manufacturer who provided 
the dress; and State Labor Commissioner Sigmund Arywitz. 


AFL-CIO Conference: 


Grim Plight of Idle 
In National Spotlight 


The plight of the nation’s nearly 5 million jobless is receiving 
increased emphasis as the AFL-CIO puts the finishing touches on 
its major conference on unemployment to be held Apr. 8 in the 
National Guard Armory, Washington. 

The selection of delegates in the 15 major areas and widespread 
support for the conference voted by‘ 
AFL-CIO bodies has resulted in a 


YY 


and TV attention to the problems 
of the unemployed. 


(Continued on Page 5) 


R-T-W Referendum 


sharp increase in newspaper, radio AFL-CIO affiliates have moved 


swiftly to select delegates and 
AFL-CIO regional directors and 
state and local bodies in the 15 
major areas have arranged for 
chartered buses 


16 More Areas Hard. Hit 
By Heavy Unemployment 
ma Labor Dept. Report 
Tells Bleak Story 


By Saul Miller 
Unemployment was a continuing and grim reality for 267 large 
and small industrial areas in America in March despite a widely 
advertised “recovery” from the recession. - 


The Labor Dept. buttressed with new evidence the high and 
chronic joblessness that is the nation’s No. 1 economic headache, 


reporting that areas with unemploy- 
ment exceeding 6 percent increased 
by 76 over March 1958—the bot- 
tom of the recession so far as busi- 
ness activity was concerned. 

The department listed 74 of 
149 major industrial areas as 
having unemployment of over 6 
percent—four more than a year 
ago—and 193 smaller areas fall- 
ing into the substantial unem- 
ployment category, 72 more than 
a year ago. 

Of the 74 major industrial areas 
classified as having substantial un- 
employment, 46 had more than 6 
percent jobless; 17 had more than 
9 percent seeking jobs; and 11 had 
unemployment of more than 12 
percent. In March 1958 only seven 
areas were in this last category. 

The department’s January report 
listed 76 major areas with 6 per- 
cent or more unemployment and 
183 smaller areas in the same cate- 
gory. 

The survey of the nation’s in- 
dustrial areas paralleled to a large 
degree the government’s unemploy- 
ment figures for February. These 

(Continued on Page 3) 


IRS Again 
Asks Taxon 
Strike Aid 


The Internal Revenue Service 
hasn’t given up its efforts to col- 
lect federal income taxes on 
strike benefits paid strikers at the 
Kohler Co. 

The IRS has announced it will 


an appellate court ruling that bene- 
fits paid by the Auto Workers were 
not taxable. 


The test case was based on union 
assistance to Allen Kaiser, a_par- 
ticipant in the five-year-old Kohler 
strike at Sheboygan, Wis. The U.S, 
Seventh Court of Appeals, in a 2- 
to-1 decision, last December re- 
versed a district court ruling that 
the strike benefits were taxable. 
The appellate court held that strike 


(Continued on Page 7) 


jobless situation, 


March Idle Dip Must Pass 
300,000 to Aid Recovery 


A drop of more than 300,000 in unemployment in March 
is necessary to bring about a minimum improvement in the 
AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany warned. 

In a letter to Commerce Sec. Lewis L. Strauss asking for 
the earliest possible release of March unemployment figures 
so the AFL-CIO Unemployment Conference on Apr. 8 can 
“deal with facts, not guesses,” Meany wrote: 


“During the period from February to March, there is a 


ask the Supreme Court to reverse 


Rejected in Vermont 


Montpelier, Vt.—Vermont became the second state this year to, 


reject so-called “right-to-work” legislation as the House defeated, 
136 to 93, a bill for a statewide referendum on banning the union 


shop. 


The New Mexico Legislature killed a similar proposal in February. 


‘> 
The vote here came on the heels’ 


of a committee report recommend- 
ing defeat of the bill. The top- 
heavy Republican majority split 
almost down the middle over the 
bill, which had been favored in the 
state GOP platform but later criti- 
cized by Republican Gov. Robert 
T. Stafford. 

In the vote, 94 Republicans 
joined 42 Democrats in opposing 
“tight-to-work” while 92 Republi- 


om and 1 Democrat voted for the 
ill, 


Sec.-Treas. James R. Cross of 
the Vermont AFL-CIO said the 
“turning point” in the fight came 
during a one-day committee hear- 
ing at which more than 100 union 
representatives came from all sec- 
tions of the state to testify against 
the bill. 

Cross said the union delegations 
so effectively presented. the case 
against “R-T-W” that the commit- 
tee voted 9 to'5 to recommend its 
defeat, with 8 of the 13 Republi- 


_ jeans bolting their party platform. 


special trains, 
and auto caravans to bring cre- 
dentialed delegates to Washing- 
ton. 

The one-day conference ~will 
open at 10 a.m. and continue 
through the late afternoon. Only 
delegates with properly completed 
credentials will be admitted to the 
Armory—which has a capacity un- 
der fire laws of 5,300—and badges 
will be provided by the AFL-CIO 
for further identification purposes. 

The conference was set up at 
the mid-winter meeting of the 
AFL-CIO Executive Council which 
named a special Committee to ar- 
range details and plan the program. 

The committee is composed of 
AFL-CIO Vice Presidents Walter 
P. Reuther, George M. Harrison, 
Al J. Hayes and Joseph A. Beirne 


working with Pres. George Meany. 


nermal seasonal improvement in the unemployment figures of 
approximately 5 percent. That would mean that, if the normal 
seasonal improvement is reflected.in the March figures, un- 
employment would be down approximately 250,000 to 300,- 
000. 


“Even a substantial drop, far in excess of that figure, would 
still leave us with a serious unemployment problem. If the 
figure were in the 250,000 to 300,000 range, it would mean 
merely seasonal improvement and no change in the overall 
unemployment situation. On the other hand, if the improve- 
ment figure were less than 250,000, it would mean the un- 
employment situation had worsened.” 

Acting Commerce Sec, Frederick H. Mueller in a reply to 
Meany said he hoped the figures would be ready by Apr. 7. 

The last time the unemployment figures were released ahead 
of schedule was on Oct. 31, 1958, when Pres. Eisenhower 
in a campaign wind-up speech in Baltimore reported a drop 
in joblessness and hailed it as “Republican progress—not just 
talk, not leaf-raking schemes, not federal handouts. Just 
sensible leadership.” 
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‘Stepchildren’ Hopeful: 


to take a big step forward, its leaders say. 


Special to the AFL-CIO News 


\Hawaii Statehood Gives Labor 
Chance for ‘Big Step Forward’ 


Honolulu, Hawaii—Statehood for Hawaii means a major opportunity for the AFL-CIO in the Islands 
A secondary force in the labor movement here for almost 
20 years, the AFL-CIO unions—sometimes feeling they were tfeated as stepchildren—gradually fell 
behind the unaffiliated Intl. Longshoremen’s & Warehousemén’s Union headed by Harry Bridges. 

Where the former AFL claimed about 8,000 members in the Islands and the former CIO about 


750 as early as 1940, the ILWU 
was, just beginning to organize 
workers in the rural areas. By 
1947, the ILWU had successfully 
organized the longshore, sugar and 


= | pineapple industries and claimed a 
© | membership of 30,000. 


URGENT NEED by the Maricopa County Accommodation School, 
Phoenix, Ariz., for two wheel chairs, was met by community serv- 


ices project. of Arizona Federation of Teachers. 


Dennis Kirkland |. 


(left) and Richard Krowcynski (right), students at the school for 


handicapped children, test the new chairs. 


are: Marrion Parsons, immediate 


Standing (left to right) 
past president of Phoenix Local 


1010 of the Teachers; Clayton Lorenzen, director of the Samuel 
Gompers Memorial Clinic built by labor contributions; and W. W. 
Dick, state superintendent of public instruction. 


Since then it has continued to 
organize other industries, including 
retail and service industries, but 
mechanization in sugat and pine- 
apple has chopped its membership 
to 22,000 today. 

The ILWU was expelled by the 
former CIO in 1950 on findings 
that the union was dominated by 
Communists. 

Meanwhile AFL-CIO unions 
have been spreading into various 
crafts and trades and today boast 
of 16,000 members. But the large 
number of small unions often 
made it impossible for them. to 
put up a united front. Despite 
the increase in number, the AFL- 


Michigan GOP Senate 
Weakens Jobless Aid 


Lansing, Mich.—The Republican-controlled Michigan Senate has 
passed a bill which would deprive thousands of jobless workers 
of standard unemployments benefits as the price for participation in 
extension of the federal temporary unemployment compensation 


program until the new June 30 deadline. 


On a straight party division, the 
Senate voted 20 to 11 for a bill 
sponsored by Labor Committee 
Chairman John P. Smeekens which 
would: 

@ Force the early retirement of 
older workers through a provision 
denying ‘them full unemployment 
benefits if they were eligible for a 
pension at the time they were laid 
off. The amount of the pension 
for which they are eligible—even 
if they don’t draw it—would be 
deducted from their state jobless 
benefits. 


@ Reverse a recent decision by 
the Michigan Supreme Court which 
upheld the right of workers thrown 
out of work by strikes in other 
states to collect jobless benefits. 

@ Add a long list of additional 
disqualification provisions. 

The carrot on the stick was a 
three-month extension of TUC, 
which would benefit about 28,000 
of Michigan’s 364,000 unemployed, 
and a token $2 increase in. maxi- 
mum family benefits, which state 
AFL-CIO officials said would help 
only “a comparative handful” of 
jobless. 

A strong blast at the Smeekens 
bill by Democratic Gov. G. Men- 
nen Williams set the stage for a 


CIO had a disproportionately 
smaller influence in the total. la- 
bor picture. 

About a year ago many AFL- 

CIO leaders began to realize the im- 
portance of unity in both organiza- 
tion and political fields. 
The unions already have helped 
give Hawaii one of the best work- 
men’s . Compensation, minimum 
wage and safety laws in the nation. 
In the elections last fall, they elected 
their first representative to the leg- 
islature. 


battle by Democrats in the House 
to substitute a simple extension 
of TUC. The House is. almost 
evenly divided, with Republicans 
holding a one-vote margin as the 
result of the death of a Demo- 
cratic member. 


Williams said the Senate bill was 
“an attempt to take advantage of 
the distress of unemployed work- 


” 


ers. 
Pres. August Scholle of the 
Michigan AFL-CIO and Auto 


Workers Pres. Walter P. Reuther 
called for defeat of the Smeekens 


bill in the House. 


Reuther termed it “a devious 
attempt” to push through “a 
series of restrictive and punitive 
measures which the GOP has 
been unsuccessful in having 
enacted in years past.” He said it 
would “wreck havoc” with the 
unemployment compensation 
law. 


Scholle wrote to the presidents 


of the Big Three auto companies 


citing reports that the Michigan 
Unemployment 
Compensation Bureau was behind 
He urged them to 
“a simple 
and clear-cut extension” of TUC. 


Manufacturers 


the GOP bill. 
repudiate it and support 


One of the. biggest problems in 
the past, leaders say, is the fact 
that in a territory the unions have 
been too far removed from their 
international unions. 

But now that Hawaii has be- 
come a state, the locals here ex- 
pect to receive more guidance 


Red Objective 
In Berlin Hit 
By Gruenther 


Soviet Russia’s “real objective” 
in the Berlin crisis is dismember- 
ment of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization, former NATO Com- 
mander Alfred Gruenther has 
warned in an AFL-CIO public 
service broadcast. 


for “disengagement” and 
tarization” in Central Europe, 
Gruenther declared: 

“When you move Soviet troops 
>| back a couple of hundred miles, 
it’s just a matter of a day and a 
half before they are back. 

“If our troops move back a 
couple of hundred miles, they 
move back into the water and 
where do you take them then?” 


Criticizing Soviet Bloc proposals 
“demili- 


Meany Asks Observance: 
Of Sunday School Week 


America’s youth, today more than ever before, “needs the 
spiritual teaching and moral background so ably provided by 
Sunday schools,” AFL-CIO Pres. George’ Meany said in an 
endorsement of National Sunday School Week, which will be 
held Apr. 13 to 19 under sponsorship of the Laymen’s Na- 
tional Committee. 

“Faith in God and appreciation of the dignity of man are 
fundamentals to survival in these trying days in the history of 
the world,” Meany said. “Good citizenship, moral judgment, 
sound character—all these our Sunday schools teach our 
young citizens. They will need all three to cope with today’s 
problems. 

“I urge all members of the AFL-CIO to participate fully 
in National Sunday School Week, for religious education will 
enable our children to contribute to America’s future growth 
and weitere tf 


Gruenther, now president of the 
American National Red Cross, was 
interviewed on As We See It, 
AFL-CIO program carried on the 
American Broadcasting Co. net- 
work. The program marked 
NATO’s 10th anniversary. 


cipation of West Germany “is 
quite - essential” to the Western 
alliance. 

Expressing agreement’ with 
NATO Sec.-Gen. Paul-Henri Spaak 
Gruenther said atomic weapons 
should be provided NATO armies. 

“The atomic bomb is here and 
you cannot wish it away,” he de- 
clared. “The Soviets keep large 
bodies of so-called conventional 
forces in being.” We are unable to 
match these forces in number, and 
I don’t think we should. 

“Its not the atomic weapon 
that’s evil. It’s war itself that is the 


evil.” ‘ 


Gruenther said continued parti-; 


and assistance. AFL-CIO mem- 
bers now will help .elect vote- 
carrying representatives in Con- 
gress, which makes laws for the 
entire nation. 


Now Hawaii will become as im- 
portant as California or New York 
so far as the U.S. Senate is con- 
cerned and with rising labor 
strength in Hawaii, workers will be 
able to make a full contribution to 
the political life. of the Islands. The 
leaders believe AFL-CIO unions 
here can take their proper place 


NLRB Hits 


The National Labor Relations 
between Typographical Local 37 


ns, 


with other state federations. 

A. S. Reile, AFL-CIO represent. 
ative in the Islands, said he has al. 
ready received feelers. from several 
international unions which are not 
yet represented in Hawaii. 

The booming construction indus. 
try and the promised growth of 
tourism are fertile fields for organiz. 
ing. But success in organizing, in 
politics and as a social force is still 
dependent on financial and techni- 
cal aid from parent unions, leaders 
feel. “With aid, the AFL-CIO has 
a bright future in the Islands, 


ITU Pact, 


Orders Dues Refund 


Board has ruled that a contract 
and the Honolulu Star-Bulletin 


is an illegal closed shop agreement, despite the fact that the pub- 
lisher employs both union and non-union workers i in his composing 


room. 

Applying its now-famous Brown- 
Olds remedy, the NLRB ordered 
the newspaper to reimburse its 
composing room employes for all 
dues and assessments deducted 
under a checkoff provision since 
October 1956—-six months prior to 
the filing of the complaint with the 
labor board. 

At the same time, the board 
ordered the reinstatement of two 
employes allegedly laid off at the 
local’s request for violating union 
policy. The publisher was ordered 
to reimburse them for wages lost 
since their firing in November 1956. 
The publisher immediately ap- 
pealed the board’s ruling to the 
U.S. Court of Appeals in Wash- 
ington. 

The NLRB ruled that the con- 
tract violated Taft-Hartley Act 
provisions banning closed shop- 
agreements because it incorpor- 
ated as part of the contract the 
ITU’s general laws. These pro- 
vide, among other things, that 
only ITU members can operate 
composing room machinery. 

The publisher and the union 
argued before the board that the 
ITU’s general laws also specify, in 
two different places, that those sec- 
tions of union law which are in 
conflict with local, state or federal 
statutes will not be enforced. 

They also contended’ that the 
presence of five non-union com- 
posing room employes—all with 
continuous service dating back at 
least to 1948—was proof that no 


New York—It would be “most 


Christian A. Herter. 


the situation would be interference 
“in what is essentially and simply 
a labor dispute between American 
maritime unions and American 


,|Mmaritime management,” Pres. Paul 


Hall of the Seafarers and Pres. 
Joseph N. Curran of the Mari- 
time Union advised Herter in a 
joint letter. 

The two union presidents acted 
on the basis of reports that the 
State Dept. is studying decisions by 
the National Labor Relations Board 
and the courts in disputes growing 
out of efforts of American unions 
to organize crews of ships. under 


so-called “flags of convenience.” 


o— 


illegal closed shop agreement was 
intended. 

Rejecting both arguments, the 
NLRB held that the presence in 
the contract of a “savings clause” 
did not alter its “illegal charac- 
ter.” It added that the contract 
was “discriminatory” even 
though, as the employment of 
five non-union workers proved, 
the “unlawful” provisions “may. 
not have been applied or en- 
forced.” 

One of the workers—Anthony 
Van Kralingen, Jr.—was discharged 
for circulating petitions in the 
plant criticizing the contract with 
the Star-Bulletin, the local ITU 
leadership, and union _ policies, 
Management contended that the 
firing was for violation of an office 
rule prohibiting “visiting, canvass 
ing, personal discussions, etc.” The 
board held, however, that the firing 
was at the union’s behest solely be: 
cause of Van Kralingen’s attacks 
on the local’s leaders. 

The other worker—Kenneth 
Tamanaha—was laid off after faik 
ing to live up to an agreement en- 
tered: into with both the manage- 
ment and the union to complete a 
union-correspondence course that 
would qualify him for journeyman 
status. 

Again, the board rejected mant- 
agement contentions that Tamanaha 
was fired for backing down on his 
agreement with the company, ru- 
ing instead that the discharge was 


solely for violation of ynion rules. 


Maritime Unions Warn 
Herter on Interference 


inadvisable” for,the State Dept. t0 


intervene in the efforts of U.S. seamen’s unions.:to raise the stand- 
ards of the crews of American-owned ships flying the flags of 
Panama and Liberia, union jeaders have warned Acting Sec 


——— 


State Dept. injection of itself into® 


- ee 4 
wade dee 
A is) pile 


The department was reported @ 
feel the decisions might conflict 
with navigation treaties with the 
two countries. 

Hall and Curran pointed out 
to Herter that a large section of 
U.S. thanagement uses Pana 
manian and Liberian registry “a8 
a purely technical and legalistic 
device to evade American wage 
scales and conditions (and Ameri 
can taxes as well).” The ships 
are not owned in either of the 
two countries, do not call at theif 
ports and have only “the most 
tenuous connection” with ae 
they said. a 
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7 16 More ARS on. 
Labor Dept. Report 
Shows Grim Picture 


trial production as reported by 
the Federal Reserve Board show- 
ing only a three-point gain in the 
index in the. past three months 
compared to a 15-point gain in 

the preceding seven months. | 

There has likewise been no sig-' 
nificant change in the number of | 
persons holding non-farm jobs in’ 
the past four months. 

The March report was notable 
also for having the smallest number 
of area classification changes since | 
mid-1957. The two areas removed | 
from the substantial unemployment | § 


aay: wa Page Three 


‘Majo or Jobless List 


oe 


(Continued from Page 1) 
showed 4.7 million unemployed, 
the worst February since the end 
of World War HI with the excep- 
tion of February 1958, when the 
nation was deep in.recession. 

The survey also points up the 
slowdown in fhe rate of indus- 


IUE Protests 
Dropping UE 


t hensi ain of th M-/ were transferred to the over 9 per-| Kelley, secretary-treasurer of Massachusetts State AFL-CIO; Herbert Lyall,.1960 United Fund chair- 
, pre at alka per fe sf entire | cent category. man; Beirne; and J. William Belanger, president of Massachusetts State AFL-CIO. 
. ac : monroe COE Only three of the 75 areas not = 
tain key witnesses who are essen- in . ; 
g ; : ‘ ; the over 6 percent grouping e e 
6 tial to establish the allegations of| or. jensd 00 faving low wnem- Ob Ab t I f] t Bl k 
op geltion, gre now unavailable} ployment — Washington, D.C: session About Inflation Blocks 
a! ying. : Cedar Rapids, Ia., and Honolulu, 
In a protest to Atty. Gen. Wil- Sawall 
: liam P. Rogers, IUE Sec.-Treas. . N KE M —— ¢ li 
Al Hartnett called the decision “at Of the smaller areas, only two CW conomic oves eyser ne 
f ” d from th 6 per- 
, =. sa ee pissy bing an ke i's The current obsession about inflation “sets up economic Maginot lines instead of developing new 
t UE leadership” since the petition{ The 11 major areas with 12 per- economic weapons” and is weakening the U.S. in the world struggle with communism. 
1 was filed in 1955. cent or more of their labor forces| That’s the view of Leon H. Keyserling, chairman of the Council of Economic Advisers under for- 
f He said that Julius Emspak, | Unemployed are: mer Pres. Truman, as presented to the Joint Economic Committee of Congress. 
, “better known in Communist cir- Detroit and Muskegon, Mich.;| . If the U.S. adopts policies that “inflation is a greater danger to us than Khrushchev,” said Keys- 
F cles as Comrad Juniper,” is still. | Altoona, Erie, Johnstown, Scran-|erling, the nation will continue to‘ He told th ales las Sosil fax is : 
’ UE secretary-treasurer,-and that | ton and Wilkes-Barre-Hazelton, Pa.;|lose ground. The obsession with} , “© " . Mga = dl peste ; eld on. wage increases 
James Matles continues as UE or- | Huntington and Ashland, W. Va.; | inflation, he added is “a campaign pesiony oh em how aectes | as 2-scperate inque. it +. Sores 
ny eanizing director. Mayaguez and Ponce, Puerto Rico. | against positive things we need to such a public hearings procedure j|tion based a proposed price in- 
ed oT do. It plays upon illegitimate fears could be in the absence of sanc- {crease on a wage increase, then 
he 2 instead of raising legitimate hopes.” tions,” and questioned whether |the wage issue would become one 
ith W k 5 it l sate the Council of Economic Advis- | aspect of the hearings. 
'U or ers In } lospi a fa, The nation’s problems can be | ers is the proper agency to han- But, he added, this would be a 
es, solved ~~ —- eo die such hearings, as proposed im j|far different matter than holding 
the re @g® 24 as a poets eat, said Keys- | the legislation. hearings on a proposed wage in- 
ice Vo te Recognition Strike erling, by an increased rate of Ruttenberg also raised the ques-|crease which might not be reflected 
Ss. economic growth—a 5 percent |tion of whether such hearings|in higher prices. = 
he New York—Workers at five voluntary hospitals here have voted| Tt sommnae? = ony ui 
ing overwhelmingly to strike, if nec i i iti SR FP er - 
lene sat “4 4 1Ke, 1 essary, to win union recognition and 1958. J eq ny e Pp WV oO a hn 
cks The balloting was conducted by’ Retail Drug Employes Local Messen pornos he - : 
. HB 1199 of the Retail, Wholesale & Department Store Union at Mt. | S2@t© the views of economists who A tt k S £ P £ 
7 Sinai, Bronx, Jewish Hospital of @— hold that @ 2 oF 3 percent annual ac en a r ons 
ai Brooklyn, Beth David and Beth| tracts at Montefiore and Mai- | Price inflation is the burden which F 
en- Israel Hospitals. A total of 2,258| monides Hospitals. we would need to accept” to achieve} AFL-CIO Pres..George Meany has rebuked the third largest 
8 BB Wotes were cast in favor of a strike} cal 1199 Pres. Leon J. Davis maximum economic growth. He | bank in the nation for using depositors’ funds to attack trade unions 
’ 7 and only 95 against. Pie ae ‘shane Roath canes noted that most of the serious price | and specifically to endorse so-called “right-to-work” laws—and_ the 
a _Local 1199, backed by the mil-|,. strikes or threats of strikes in inflation in the past 30 years was} bank is sending Meany’s statement to its customers. 
lion-member AFL-CIO Central La-| yojuntary hospitals” if hospital ad- due to the impact of transition from) The First National City Bank of New York is distributing as a 
re: orgs . ° y hosp Spital ad-| neace to war and reconversion from . 
t Council, is conducting a full-| ministrators end their “irresponsi- supplement to its monthly letter on’? , : a 
ane pe war to peace 
‘ scale organizing drive at New ble and immoral” opposition to col- pe ce ‘i _ |business and economic conditions bank to voice his opinions on any 
= York’s 81 voluntary hospitals to | jective bargaining. The main lesson of the new in-| an article by Meany entitled “What | issue, “but I question his right to 
: end exploitation of thousands of Rach < Sie PEGS eee ha flation since 1952, he said, is that} American Labor Seeks for|Spend any penny of the bank’s 
Negroes and Puerto Ricans earn- FE sn poh pd: City piel Con. | er rate of unemployment | America.” The article grew out of | Money” in this area, 
Ww. ing as little as $30 for a 48-hour,|*°. ™ “|and idle capacity generate price in-} : : : Citi h i 
fe ae coe $ a gly BPM Ee ae got sn iC pacity g P the following circumstances: iting the accomplishments of 


Avenue, Beth El, Polyclinic, |held Apr. 7 to set strike dates, un-| price ; i ‘ : d st hieved b d 
, ’ ; , price and wage controls or public} oyt bing and status achieve y trade union 
t. to salversity, Lenox Hill and Long {less managements of the hospitals) bodies to “oversee private price- Tes ay Po 2 preri officials. 
and- sland ~and Jewish—and has won con- | reverse their “arbitrary position.” | making and the collective bargain- placed special stress on enactment “I had hoped that this kind of 
Pe ; ing process.” He added: of “right-to-work” laws, . barren, feudalistic prejudice, at 
; 6 e Be z * ‘ least, had disappeared from the 
Th diate n The AFL-CIO News of Sept. 27,| {C886 PP 
Oh to Anti-La bor Lo bby ~ lees te 90 ¥3 1958. broke the st og ys _| thinking of American finance,” 
a even foreseeable inflationary gy roke = e story with t cn Meany wrote 
. ey sult that trade unionists in New : 
an P lans S / B Court Attack eet ate magnate. to justify | York visited bank officials to pro-| The publishing of such an “un- 
vfli ; : j such severe wrenches in our sys- |;o.¢ The meeting produced a|@emocratic sentiment,” he added, - 
the Columbus, O.—The Ohio Information Committee, a re- tem.” promise from the officials to pub-| Clarifies the thinking that lies be- 
: actionary business group which lobbied unsuccessfully to block The AFL-CIO also went on rec-| lish a reply from Meany. hind arguments for “‘right-to- work” 
out Passage of the law permitting Ohio workers to collect supple- d ttialine die df . : laws. 
of Rental ‘enanih Aemiite' a d & a h ord as questioning the need for pro- Meany’s article declares that: “I cah | di 
mployment benefits due under union contracts, has | | ,osais to hold public reviews of| “a bank has no ri st: ean pulilie can only assume in reading 
ne announced it will challenge the constitutionality of the SUB proposed price and wage increases, | institution, to Pim itself and the: First National City Bank let- 
a “law in state courts. urging further study by the Joint; the funds of its depositors in yo eee Sascha capac 
— Sec.-Treas. Elmer F. Cope of the Ohio AFL-CIO denounced | | Economic Committee. legislative debate.” The action, pyr br — ig ewes ase 708 
. the court threat as a “delaying tactic” aimed at preventing Stanley H. Ruttenberg, AFL-| he said, is a “glaring example of erenparento hire Sie (aatt 
e . s ’ —s can labor movement into an outlaw 
nips payment of $25 million which has been held in trust for | |CIO research director, told the| misuse of depositors’ funds to | ment of American society 
ihe 100,000 workers previously unable to collect SUB payments, | |House Government Operations} propagandize for ‘right-to-work’ | “This is not going to happen. 
eis The law is scheduled to become effective June 19. Republi- | |Committee that the record on wage | laws which workers and their |The jabor movement is American 
nost can legislators had refused to go along with a move to pass it | |changes in recent years does not| UMions have over and over again | (ang) will fight with ‘all its 
erm, a emergency legislation to become effective immediately | |“in any way justify government in-| OPPOS€®- power to preserve that way of life 
aa instead of after 90 days. . tervention at the collective bar-| Meany said he did not dispute|with all the rights guaranteed by 
gaining table.” the right of the president of the|the Constitution. .. .” 


Red Charge 


The Electrical, Radio & Machine 
Workers have strongly protested a 
Justice Dept. decision to drop sub- 
versive activities charges against 
the Communist-dominated United 
Electrical Workers. 

The Justice Dept. recently indi- 
cated it would drop pending ac- 
tion before the Subversive Activi- 
ties Control Board because “a com- 


Since the organizing campaign 
began, 8,500 workers have signed 
up. Local 1199 now claims ma- 
jorities at seven other hospitals— 
Knickerbocker, Flower & Fifth 


category were Racine, Wis., and 
Canton, O., which were shifted to 
a category of between 3 and 6 
percent joblessness. 

Two areas, Waterbury, Conn., 
and Youngstown, O., were moved 
from 9 percent or more unemploy- 
ment to the 6 to 9 percent group, 
while two others — Lowell, Mass., 
and Beaumont-Port Arthur, Tex.— 


verie in the dispute, declaring a 
strike would “endanger the welfare 
of thousands of helpless patients.” 

He announced that a_ special 
meeting of 750 stewards would be 


SPECIAL CITATION for his role as chairman of AFL-CIO Community Service Activities is pre- 
sented Joseph A. Beirne, president of Communications Workers and AFL-CIO vice president (second 
from right) by Greater Boston United Fund. Taking part in ceremonies are (left to right) Kenneth J. 


flation through administered prices 
set to overcome a slackening in 
consumption and demand. . 
Keyserling went on record as 
being “entirely in disagreement” 
with proposals to set. up selective 


In August 1958 the First Na- 
tional City Bank devoted the major 
portion of its monthly letter to an 
attack on trade unionism. It in- 
cluded such language as “Can the 
value of money be protected with- 


pias a {aie 


the American labor movement, its 
unflinching opposition to -world 
communism and its program for 
building a strong and prosperous 
America, Meany struck out at the 
bank’s attack on the recognition 
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The Unemployment Crisis 


QO’ THE EYE of the; AFL-CIO Unemployment Conference, the 
Labor Dept. has come up with a report that should give pause 

to those Administration and congressional leaders who\airily brush 

aside the continuing and critical unemployment situation. hi. 

In March 1959, says the Labor Dept., there were more large 
and small industrial areas around the nation with over 6 percent 
of their labor forces jobless than in March 1958 when the country 
was nearing the bottom of.the sharpest business recession since the 
end of World War II. 

Just a few weeks ago government figures on unemployment 
revealed that there were more workers seeking jobs in February 
1959 than in any February since the war with the exception of 
recession-ridden February 1958. Kix 

All this adds up to a crisis for America, a crisis stemming 
directly from a distorted reading of the economic history of the 
nation and a calculated decision to enshrine the “stability of the 
dollar” at the expense, if necessary, of the unemployed worker. 

The Eisenhower Administration has dedicated itself to fighting 
the “sin” of inflation. This is not an issue today. The issue is 
unemployment—the terrible situation of men willing and able to 
work and not able to find jobs. 

Today’s unemployment is not a superficial matter—it is a by- 
product of automation, of sharply increased productivity and of 
the government’s nervous hesitancy to stimulate economic growth. 

There is little concern with the wastefulness of unemployment, 
of the unused human and physical resources of the nation. There 
is seemingly no concern for the misery, the demoralization, the 
feeling of uselessness that plagues the worker seeking the non- 
existent job. 


This lack of concern for America’s jobless and the distortion of | 


history, which proves that public policies to promote economic 
growth form the road to economic health, has brought unemploy- 
ment to a crisis point. 

To meet this crisis the AFL-CIO has summoned trade unionists, 
employed and unemployed, to a major conference in Washington 
to dramatize the desperate plight of millions of jobless workers 
and their families and to petition the President and Congress to get 
America back to work. 

In the words of the Executive Council statement creating the 
conference: 

“There is no excuse and no need for poverty in America today. 
We have the manpower, the tools and the industrial know-how 
to wipe out every last vestige of poverty and economic hardship 
in this, the wealthiest nation of the world.” 


Cynicism in Washington 


HE ADMINISTRATION’S handling of the Labor Dept. report 

on the impact of the $1-an-hour minimum wage on the economy 

is symptomatic of the political cynicism that has become a hallmark 
in Washington in the past few years. , 

Labor Sec. Mitchell announces for the Administration a political 

decision to oppose an increase in the minimum wage. This is his 


prerogative if not what can be welcomed as realistic, humane and 


socially desirable. 

But to base this decision on a 700-page report which does not 
provide a shred of evidence to support the Administration’s 
position is to operate on the cynical assumption that the American 
people will believe almost anything if you say it often and 
authoritatively enough and the evidence be damned. 
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rhuman race because of original sin. 
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Father Smith Writes: 


Unions Made Whipping Boys 
For Sins of Modern Society 


The following is excerpted from an article by 
Father William J. Smith, S.J., director of St. Peter's 
Institute *of Industrial Relations, in Commonweal 
magazine entitled ‘“‘Labor’s Wrongs—and Rights.” 

HAT CORRUPTION has wormed:its slimy way 

into some sections of the labor movement is a 
fact. Yet the parade of unsavory witnesses before 
the Klieg lights, with snatches of testimony widely 
publicized, has highlighted this phase of the subject 
out of all proportion to the whole. 

The sordid features of the picture should neither be 
minimized nor concealed. They exist. But to pre- 
sent this caricature as the image of organized labor 
is a distortion of the fact. 

Unions and corruption are not synonymous terms, 
and to attempt to identify the misdeeds of the minor- 
ity with the good deeds of thé majority is to do 
violence to justice. 


NO ONE CLASS of our citizens has a manopoly 
on evil, a copyright on corruption or the exclusive 
rights to the ill effects which have fallen upon the 
And to draw 
the conclusion from the findings of the McClellan 
committee investigation that the entire labor move- 
ment is tainted is simply a distortion of the law of 
logic. To infer further that the labor unions, and 
they, alone, symbolize sin in American life is simply 
a surrender of reason. 

Obviously, the public today has a right to scruti- 
nize and evaluate the activities of the organized labor 
movement in America. There should not be, how- 
ever, one standard of judgment for labor and another 
for individuals and groups who represent the various 
segments which comprise the whole of American 
society. The trade union movement is not some- 
thing isolated, unrelated to the rest of American 
life, standing alone in solitary segregation. It is 
part of an organic cultural whole. 

A SECOND FACT about the labor movement 
which seems to cause concern to the public revolves 
around what anti-union critics call “the monopoly 
power of labor.” “The unions have become too 
strong, too powerful,” is a common complaint. “They 
are a threat to the common good, They should be 
cut down to size.’ 

The trade unions did not originate the capitalistic 
economic system. They have been:compelled to fit 
into and to follow the pattern of bargaining which 
they found in the market place. _The giant union 
is, consequently, the direct and natural reaction to 
the giant corporation. 

At the present time we have 68 such commercial 
and financial institutions, each of whose corporate 
assets run from $1 billion at the lowest rung of the 


ladder to $20 billion at the top. The economic, 


social and political power of these, and other lesser 
giants, is all too evident. It seems just naive to 
talk about “cutting the unions down to size” while 


a ey 


saying not a word about the accumulated power of 
the big unions’ counterparts ‘in industry, 


IN A DEMOCRACY such as we have in this 
country and within the framework of an economic 
system that has happily but haphazardly evolved 
from an original false premise to something resem- 
bling an ordered industrial life, trade union organi- 
zations are entitled to exercise economic, political 
and social power. The measuring rod is not what 
management may think is “good for labor,” but the 
common good as it is reflected in the integrity and 
ability of labor’s leaders and the legitimate strength 
derived from the social activities of its organized 
membership. 

When and if the power Seti by labor unions 
is used to the detriment of the public welfare, whether 
it be in a large scale operation or in a thousand 
small ways or circumstances on the local level, it is 
clearly both the right and the duty of public author- 
ity to enforce corrective legislation. 

‘KH would be a grave injustice, however, to attempt 
to restrict the political action of labor unions simply 
because labor’s critics entertain an opposite political 
philosophy. It would be an equal injustice to attempt 
to restrict the economic power of labor unions simply 
to protect and expand a pre-usurped power held by 
the affiliates of organized management. 

Nor need one (to qualify as pro-American) accept 
the National Association of Manufacturers’ philoso- 
phy of individualism or the doctrinaire, antiquated 
economic theories of an “automatic economic sys- 
tem” still nurtured by some economists associated 
with the national Chamber of Commerce. 


LABOR UNIONS MUST have power—economic, 
social and political power—if they are to carry out 
the social responsibilities that the very form of mod- 
ern society places upon them. If the critics of the 
trade unions were to say “the craven, the immoral 
the corrupt individual official must be rooted out of 
the American labor movement,” no one could rea 
sonably disagree with them. Power, any degree of 
power, in the hands of irresponsible and _unscrupue 
lous possessors of it, is certainly a danger and. » 
threat. 

Nor can it be questioned that some union official 
have at times indulged in an arbitrary use of pos 
sessed power. 
for the labor tyrant whether he carries a union 7 
or cracks the whip Over unorganized workers in! 


sweat shop. That is one thing. But to talk in term’ 


_of denying to organized workers their rightful exer 
cise of economic, social and political power is some 
thing else. 

And no one has the right to assume the only place 
you will find corruption in American life is in the 
labor movement. The unions should not be made 
the whipping boy for all the sins and weaknesses 
that run all through modern society, 


No excuse or defense should be made ° 
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=(TS YOUR— 
WASHINGTON \: 
~~ Willard Si 


A FASCINATING ELEMENT in the Republican Party’s soul- 
struggle following its election defeat last November is the effort of 
Arizona’s Sen. Barry Goldwater to project himself as a force. He 
is making a dead run now at Labor Sec. James P. Mitchell, his instru- 

ment being a public attack on Pres. Eisenhower’s appointment of 
Mitchell’s man, Labor Dept. Solicitor Stuart Rothman, as general 
counsel of the National. Labor Relations Board. 

In the attack Goldwater charges that Rothman is an “inept” 
lawyer, author of fhe “most poorly drafted” Administration labor- 
management reform bill which Goldwater himself sponsored in the 
Senate as ranking Republican on the Labor Committee. He also 
charges that Rothman recently showed “obvious lack of knowledge” 
about the Taft-Hartley Act and that in 1956 he testified geet 
on a proposed minimum wage bill. 

The senator’s target, of course, is Mitchell, whose objective in 
the Republican: Party is to maintain GOP lines of communication 
with organized labor despite the Eisenhower Administration’s 
subservience to the business community and sullen resistance to 
improved unemployment insurance and minimum wage laws. 

Goldwater is a playboy Westerner, personally civil and well- 
spoken, who made a six-year career out of-superficially baiting labor 
and who imagines that his re-election in Arizona last year was the 
yoice of the American people endorsing what he calls conservatism. 
It wasn’t anything more than evidence that in 1958, due to peculari- 
ties in local politics and as against then Gov. Ernest McFarland, 
the Democratic nominee, he could win one more Senate election 
in Arizona. 


ae he. 


THE EXTRAORDINARY THING is not so much that Gold- 
water has delusions about himself as that reputedly shrewd Republi- 
can veterans are happy to encourage him. 


Liberal and middle-ground Republican senators shivered, at 
the beginning of this Congress, at the news that Goldwater wanted 
to be chairman of the Republican Senatorial Campaign Commit- 
tee for the next two years. - Professional members of the com- 
mittee staff promptly set up a counter-clamor, proclaiming both 
within and outside party circles that Goldwater was just the 
medicine the candidates in 1960 needed. Styles Bridges of New 
Hampshire and the GOP’s still-dominant Senate conservatives 
settled the tepid tempest by backing Goldwater. 

The Arizona senator’s attack on Rothman may be traced at least 
symbolically to a break with Mitchell arising from a clash involving 
a question of who told the truth and who was just trying to save face. 

Goldwater claimed after abandoning some of his personal pet 
anti-union proposals and agreeing to sponsor the Administration’s 
labor bill that “compromises” had been made. Mitchell later said 
at a press conference that Goldwater played no part in devising 
the bill. 

The AFL-CIO News printed these interesting statements in paral- 
lel columns. The NAM News thereafter raised its eyebrows and 
asked, in effect, what Mitchell was up to. 

* * oo 


EISENHOWER PUT HIMSELF on Mitchell’s side, in this case, 
in appointing Rothman to the NLRB post instead of one of Gold- 
water's Own candidates. That is likely to be that, in the absence 
of extraneous developments; the Senate is often incongruously tol- 
erant toward colleagues who have just managed to be re-elected but 
it doesn’t often mix sentimentality with the serious business of 
rejecting a presidential appointee. 


Within the Republican Party, the incident must be recognized 
as a skirmish in the battle leading up to the 1960 Republican 
National Convention. Mitchell is mentioned as a possible vice 
presidential nominee. The Goldwater declaration of war involves 
issues of prestige; debate and a roll call on the Senate floor could 
show how the GOP Old Guard is lining up. 


—— 


GOOD INVESTMENTS for the federal government and the Ameri- 
can people—that's what TVA and the Bonneville power project 
have proved, it was agreed by Rep. Robert E. Jones (left), Alabama 


Democrat, and Russell V. Mack, Washington Republican, on 
Washington Reports to the Nation, AFL-CIO public service radic 
Program heard on 260 stations. 


ay 


Lf ke Barely Heard: 


The improvements voted thus 


Legislatures Reluctant to Act. 
On Jobless Aid Improvements 


The nation’s 4.7 million jobless, told by Pres. Eisenhower to look to their state legislatures for 
improvements in unemployment compensation, have been given scant hope by the state lawmakers, 

With 46 of the 49 state legislatures meeting this year, only 11 have enacted any change in the 
amount or duration of jobless pay, according to a survey by the AFL-CIO News. 


far, moreover, fall far short of the minimum levels urged by the 


President in his repeated exhorta- 
tion of the states to take action. 

In most df the 11 states, gains 
in the form of higher payments and 
longer benefit periods have been 
offset, to some extent, by more rigid 
qualification requirements. 

Five legislatures have wound up 
their 1959 sessions either with no 
action at-all on long-overdue. im- 
provements, or with defeat of meas- 
ures to provide some liberalization 
of existing programs. In other 
states where legislatures are still in 
session, little. promise of ,sweeping 
change is apparent. 

Here is a state-by-state break- 
down of the action taken in legis- 
latures thus far: te 

ARKANSAS—Raised minimum 
benefits from $7 to $10, and the 
maximum from $26 to $30; in- 
creased the maximum benefit period 
to 26 weeks. 

COLORADO — Boosted maxi- 
mum benefits from $35 to $42 a 
week; extended maximum benefit 
period from 26 to 32.5 weeks. 

GE o R GIA—Legislature ad- 


(Continued from Page 1) 
Nebraska, Robert B. Meyner of 
New Jersey, Michael V. DiSalle of 
Ohio, David L. Lawrence of Penn- 
sylvania, Albert D. Rosellini of 
Washington and J. J. Hickey of 
Wyoming, and Acting Gov. Hugh 
Wade (D) of Alaska. 

One governor—Republican Mark 
Hatfield of Oregon—has indicated 
in a wire to Kennedy that he fav- 
ored leaving the matter of improv- 
ing jobless benefits in the hands of 
the state legislatures. 

Hatfield thus joined eight of the 
nine governors on the executive 
committee of the Governors’ Con- 
ference who, after a White House 
conference with Eisenhower and 
top Cabinet officers, announced 
that they favored the “states’ 
rights” approach of the Adminis- 
tration. 

Backing the President’s position 
at that time were Democratic Gov- 
ernors Leroy -Collins of Florida, 
James P. Coleman of Mississippi 
and Steve McNichols of Colorado, 
and Republicans Cecil H. Under- 
wood of West Virginia, William 
G. Stratton of Illinois, William F. 
‘Quinn of Hawaii, George D. Clyde 
of Utah and John E. Davis of 
North Dakota. 

Their states contain only 10.3 


journed without action. 

IDAHO — Enacted Temporary 
Employment Benefit program pro- 
viding a formula for extending ben- 
efit period 50 percent when. jobless- 
ness hits certain levels. No Som 
improvements. 

INDIANA — Raised maximum 
benefits from $33 to $36; extended 
maximum benefit period from 20 
to 26 weeks. . 

KANSAS — Boosted minimum 
from $5 to $10, maximum from $34 
to $40; extended maximum’ benefit 
period from 20 to 26 weeks. 

MONTANA—Bill passed by. leg- 
islature to liberalize benefits vetoed 
by Gov. J. Hugo Aronson (R). 

NEW MEXICO—Raised maxi- 
mum from: $30 to $36; extended 
duration from 26 to 30 weeks. 

NEW YORK — Legislature ad- 
journed without action on amount 
or duration of benefits, but broad- 
ened law’s coverage to include firms 
with one or more employes. Law 
previously covered firms with four 
or more workers. 

NORTH DAKOTA — Raised |s 


percent of the nation’s unemployed. 

The conflicting views of the- 
governors helped draw _battle- 
lines for what may prove to be 
the first showdown between the 
heavily-Democratic 86th Con- 
gress and the Republican Ad- 
ministration. The opening guns 
will be fired Apr. 7, when the 
House Ways and. Means Com- 
mittee opens public hearings on 
the Karsten-Machrowicz bill. 

Mitchell, who is scheduled to be 
the leadoff witness, has been re- 
ported to have recommended fed- 
eral standards. The reports were 
bolstered by a speech he made to 
the Bricklayers convention in At- 
lantic City last Oct. 15, when he 
said: 

“It is my hope ... that the Con- 
gress next year... will look at this 
whole problem of ‘unemployment 
compensation and the adequacy of 
unemployment compensation, both 
in terms of duration and in terms 
of benefits, so that we can set at 
the federal level a standard which 
the states could properly follow.” 

It was Mitchell, however, who 
announced the Administration’s de- 
cision to leave the matter in the 
hands of the states and at his Mar. 
24 press conference told reporters 


that “the President has made a 


Washington Reports: 


HE JONES BILL, 


Mack was interviewed with Rep. 
(D-Ala.), 


"s now serving,” 


to permit TVA to finance 
itself, will end the need of congressional appro- 
priations for TVA operations and at the same time 
bring $36 million into the federal treasury every 
year, Rep. Russell V. Mack (R-Wash.) asserted on 
Washington Reports to the People, AFL-CIO public 
service program heard on 260 radio stations, 
The measure has failed to pass the last two Con- 
2} gresses, but Mack said that he believed “the prospect 
of passing the bill,-or a similar one, is fairly. good.” 


The bill would authorize TVA to issue 
revenue bonds to increase its capital so that it could 
construct generating and hydro-electric plants to 
meet the ‘ ‘growing need of electricity in the area it 


TVA would be authorized to issue $750 million 
in bonds over a five-year period, Jones explained. 


Robert E. Jones square miles. 


be al cy eS 


maximum from $26 to..$32, but 
eliminated dependency allowances; 
extended period to flat 24 weeks, 

SOUTH DAKOTA—Raised ben- 
efits from $28 to $33; extended 
period from 20 to 24 weeks. 

TENNESSEE — Increased the 
amount of wages on which benefits 
are computed, which will result in 
silght rises in aid. 

VERMONT— Maximum benefits 
raised from $28 to $36. 

WASHINGTON—Raised maxi- 
mum from $35 to $42, extended 
maximum period from 26 to 30 
weeks. 

WEST VIRGINIA—Senate Fi- 
nance Committee bottled up until 
adjournment House-passed meas- 
ure calling for higher benefits, 
longer periods. 

WYOMING — Legislature ad- 
journed without action. 

After 10 weeks of legislative ses- 
sions, measures to improve jobless 
aid are still pending in Connecticut, 
Illinois, Nebraska, New Jersey, 


J aig Carolina, Ohio and Wiscon- 


14 States Ask Federal Standards 
On Unemployment Compensation 


decision that he would like to see 
this matter left to the state legis- 
latures this year, and I agree with 
the President.” 

At the same press conference, 
Mitchell said that in his testi- 
mony before the House commit- 
tee headed by Rep. Wilbur Mills 
(D-Ark.), “I will oppose” biparti- 
san proposals for federal stand- 
ards. - 

In his editorial in the—Federa- 
tionist, Meany noted that although 
a full year has elapsed. since the 
economy began to “recover” from 
the 1957-58 recession, “the num- 
ber of unemployed- workers in 
America today is only slightly 
smaller than at the very lowest 
point of the-slump.” 

“Clearly there is a desperate 
need -for prompt, imaginative ac- 
tion by the federal government,” he 
continued, adding that “it is most 
urgent to provide adequately for 
unemployed workers at once.” 

The AFL-CIO president also 
noted that the public and labor 
members of -the Federal Advisory 
Council on Employment Security, 
appointed by the Secretary of La- 
bor, has strongly urged overhaul of 
the program through federal mini- 
mum standards covering the 
amount and duration of benefits. 


Financing for TVA Backed By 
Bipartisan Group in Congress 


Mack noted that the bill would also require TVA 
to pay interest on thé investment of the federal 
government in the authority, or $36 million a year. 

Both said TVA annual income is adequate to 
. finance the bond issue. 


ONE POINT of opposition is the TVA area served, 
TVA is now serving 80,000 square miles, Mack 
said. The bill proposes that it serve 104,000 square 
miles, instead of the previously proposed 317,000 


“Territorial limitatign arose after the bill was in- 
troduced,” Jones said. 
with the utilities in the area until they seized upon 
it as a means of destroying the usefulness of the 

. yardstick that TVA is. 
insofar as some cooperative or municipality uses its 
power for its own distribution” system.” 


“It had not been a problem 


TVA doesn’t expand, except 
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NEW YORK CITY employes, protesting inadequate pay and the lack of effective collective bargaining 
procedures, picket City Hall in a six-hour demonstration sponsored by Dist. Council 37 of the State, 
County & Municipal Employes. Thousands of city employes were on hand as Mayor Robert F. 


Wagner returned from a Bermuda vacation. The picket line completely circled City Hall Park. 


Ex-Ike Aide Endorses 
Medical Care for Aged 


New York—Charles I. Schottland, who served four years as 


social security cofnmissioner in 


the Eisenhower Administration, 


- has publicly endorsed medical care for the elderly as part of the 
Old Age and Survivors Insurance program. 
Addressing the annual dinner of the Physicians Forum, a national 


organization of liberal physicians, 
he supported the basic principles of 
the Forand bill, which the Admin- 
istration had officially opposed dur- 
ing his tenure as head of the So- 
cial Security Administration. 

The’ bill would provide hospital, 
nursing home and surgical care for 
persons entitled to social security 
benefits. It was strongly endorsed 
by the Physicians Forum’s board 
of directors as a “constructive and 
practical” approach to financing 
medical care for the aged. Passage 
of the Forand bill is high on the 
AFL-CIO’s legislative program. 

Schottland, who had served as 
head of California’s Dept. of 
Social Welfare before his ap- 
pointment as social security com- 
missioner by Pres. Eisenhower in 
1954, told the Physicians’ Forum 
that “a social insurance program 
to pay the costs of medical care 
for the aged is feasible.” 

It can be financed, he asserted, 
through the regular social security 
payroll tax at a cost of “between 
one-half and three-quarters of 1 
percent of payroll.” 


Schottland, who left the Admin- 
istration Jan. 1 to become dean of 
the School of Advanced Studies in 
Social Welfare at Brandeis Univer- 
sity, declared that such a program 
“can be administered efficiently and 
with due regard to the mainte- 
nance of the highest standards of 
medical practice.” 

Criticising by implication the 
American Medical Association’s 
position that voluntary health in- 
surance can mieet the problems of 
retired workers and their depend- 
ents, Shottland said voluntary in- 
surance “is not the complete an- 
swer.” 

“Under voluntary insurance, the 
older the person, the less the cov- 
erage frequently is,” he pointed out. 
“Policies are cancelled because of 
age; premiums are too expensive; 
and other factors make universal 
coverage impracticable.” 

The former Administration offi- 
cial predicted that Congress will en- 
act a government insurance pro- 
gram for the aged “in the near 
future.” 


Worker Gains ‘Limited’ 
In 1958, ILO Reports 


Geneva—Workers in all countries generally made only limited 


gains in 1958, 


“strongly reflecting the U.S. economic recession,” 
according to the annual survey made public by Dir.-Gen. David A 


Morse of the Intl. Labor Organization. 
The “saucer recession” in the U.S., with a steady drop in manu- 


facturing employment its most 
noticeable feature “is making a mild 
attack on western Europe,” the re- 
port said. 

In about half the countries sur- 
veyed, employment late in the year 
was higher than a year earliér but 
in some cases was not enough to 
offset the gain in the size of the 
labor force, the report said. 

However, real wages pushed 
up by ar average of 2.4 percent, 
or about the postwar average, 
and the progressive extension of 
social security continued. 


Consumer prices increased by an |. 


average of 2.1 percent during the 
year, the smallest annual rise 
‘since 1953-4 and comparable to a 
4 percent jump between 1956 and 
1957. The greatest inflation, as in 
the recent past, took place in South 
America. Most affected were Ar- 
gentina and Indonesia, with 36 per- 
cent increases.’ 


Strikes and lockouts in the 28 
reporting countries which normally 
account for the bulk of labor-man- 
agement disputes cost an estimated 
60 million Jost man-days of work. 
The figure is about the same as for 
the previous year and is somewhat 
lower than the postwar average. 

The report indicated that the 
gain in productivity in North 
America and western Europe was 
“modest” and somewhat less than 
the increase registered the pre- 


vious year. However in eastern © 


Europe, which was relatively lit- 
tle affected by the recession, the 
“substantial” gains of recent 
years appear to have been unin- 
terrupted, the report showed. 
The conclusions in the report are 

based on.official statistics from ILO 
member-nations, supplemented by 
data obtained from ah titans 
sources. 


80,000 Gain 
In 6 New 
CWA Pacts 


Three more Bell affiliates and 
three independent telephone com- 
panies have signed new contracts 
with the Communication Workers, 
providing pay, pension and vacation 
benefits for nearly 80,000 workers. 

The new agreements bring to 
181,000 the number of telephone 
workers covered by 1959 contracts 
—all negotiated without a strike. 

Contracts signed with South- 
western Bell covering 47,000 
workers, Pacific Telephone & 
Telegraph benefiting 18,000 in 
Northern California and Nevada, 
and with the Chesapeake & Poto- 
mac Telephone Co. of Virginia 
covering 6,600 workers all follow 
the wage and benefit pattern set 
in earlier Bell negotiations. 

The agreements provide pay 
boosts up to $5 a week, a fourth 
week of vacation after 30 years, 
major improvements in pension 
benefits and upgrading of a num- 
ber of communities to higher pay 
scales. 

Contracts covering a total of 
7,700 workers were also signed 
with General Telephone of Califor- 
nia and two smaller independents 
—Elyria Telephone Co. in Ohio 
and Kansas State Telephone Co. 

The Kansas agreement substitutes 
an “agency shop” clausé for the 
previous union shop agreement, 
now banned under the state’s so- 
called “right-to-work” law. Em- 
ployes who do not join the union 


Major Bell system contracts still 
to be negotiated include Southern 


Franco Foes Urged 
To Unite by ICFTU 


Geneva—An appeal to all 
freedom-loving Spaniards to 
put aside whatever divides 
them and “unite their efforts 
for the purpose of establish- 
ing a democratic regime” was 
made by the. Executive Board 
Subcommittee of the Intl. 
‘Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions at its meeting here. 

The subcommittee pro- 
tested vigorously against “in- 
human persecution” of work- 
ers fighting for their funda- 
mental human rights. It ex- 
pressed the conviction that 
Spain can regain its place 
among democratic nations “if 
all those Spaniards who are 
opposed to the present regime 
of oppression unite” against 


For Strack Newsilaiiaiies 


By Arnold Beichman 

New York—A public. hearing 
here has disclosed existence of a, 
nationwide strike breaking opera- 
tion in the newspaper publishing 
industry. ~ 

Victims of this anti-labor net- 
work, in existence for at least 20 
years, have been members of the 
Typographical Union, whose jobs 
during strikes have been taken by 
scabs supplied by a mid-west lawyer 
named Bloor Schleppey and an as- 
sociate, Miss Shirley Klein. Schlep- 
pey was described by Time maga- 
zine a year ago as breaking strikes 


—.. 
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|Seab Printer Ring’ 
Bared at Hearing © 


was listed as “H. W. Flagg Open 
Shop Div. of the American News. 
papers Publishers Asséciation.” 

The Flagg operation consisted 
of a floating army of about 300 
scabs who moved around to dif. 
ferent parts of the country as 
needed. During: lulls, said Brawn, | 
the scabs were put into peace. 
ful shops while waiting for assign. 
ments to struck or strike-threat. 
ened publications, 

In 1939, Flagg withdrew from 
the business with the passage by 
Congress of the Byrnes Act, ban- 
ning importation of workers acrogs 


‘|team is headed by Brother Cornelius 


are required to pay a service charge | # 
equal to the amount paid by union |§ 
members in dues and assessments. | 


Bell, covering 55,000 workers, and | 
-| Mountain States, with 14,000. 


for pay. 

The Schleppey-Klein combine 
has ‘been supplying composing ~ 
room workers to the Macy news- 
paper chain of Westchester 
‘County, N. Y., where members 
of ITU Local 468 have been on 
strike since Dec. 9, 1957. 

The public ‘hearing is before a 
panel appointed by former State 
Industrial Commissioner Isador Lu- 
bin. The three-man investigating 


state lines with the intention of 
breaking strikes by force. Brawn 
then went into business for himself, 
he testified, and worked with 
George N. Dale, chairman of a 
special standing committee of the 
American Newspaper Publisherg 
Association. 
During this period, Brawn testi. 
fied, he merged with Bloor Schlep. 
pey and when Brawn finally got 
out of the business, Schleppey took 
over. One way of recruiting strike. 
breakers, according to the testi- 
mony, was through blind ads in 
Editor & Publisher, the newspaper 
industry weekly. 
_ Other witnesses who testified 
were three young deaf mutes, 
who had received training in 
printing at the H. C. Haines 
Linotype School, Orlando, Fla., a 
private school. Its major income 
comes from the Florida govern- 
ment and the federal government 
for training the physically handi- 
capped and former servicemen, 
The three were Robert A. 
Walker, Ray P. Harris and Manfred 
G. Sugarman, each of whom told 
of being recruited as strikebreakers 
on the Macy newspapers through 
the Haines School. 


Earned $400 a Week 

. They testified in sign language 
through an interpreter that they had 
received food and living expenses 
weekly over and above wages and 
overtime. Walker said his weekly 
take at one time, with overtime, 
was almost $400 a week. 

They testified that when they ar- 
rived in White Plains or Port: 
chester, both in Westchester Coun- 
ty, their contact was with Miss 
Klein, Schleppey’s assistant. 

When the. investigation is com 
pleted, the committee will report its 
findings and recommendations to 
the new industrial commissioner, 
Martin P. Catherwood, an ap 
pointee of the Republican governor, 
Nelson Rockefeller. 


Justin, F.S.C., with Prof. Paul Hays 
of Columbia University Law School 
and William Isaacson, labor attor- 
ney. 

In appointing the committee 
Lubin said he had been advised 
that “there are certain firms en- 
gaged in furnishing workers from 
out-of-state to disrupt the orderly 
process of labor-management rela- 
tions.” 

Nationwide Recruiting 


Witnesses testified that strike- 
breakers had been recruited from 
all parts of the country—California, 
Connecticut, Arkansas, Florida, 
Texas and Tennessee.. The union 
estimates that the Macy papers— 
eight dailies and three weeklies— 
have employed at different times 
since the strike began between 300 
to 500 non-union composing room 
employes. 

One witness revealed how in 30 
years he had moved up from a $56- 
a-week scab to a $1,500-a-week 
“consultant” in the newspaper in- 
dustry. He was Lawrence Brawn, 
now an ITU member, whose last 
job as a “consultant” was in. 1947 
with the California Publishers Asso- 
ciation. 
The man who put him into the 
strike breaking business, said 
Brawn, was Herbert W. Flagg, who 
at one time ran an agency for the 
hire and shipping of strikebreakers 
where needed on struck newspa- 
pers. The agency’s office, said 
Brawn, was in Philadelphia and 


ENTERTAINER Danny Thomas, joined by clergymen of three 


-| faiths, prays at the ground-breaking ceremony for St. Jude’s Hos- 


pital, Memphis, Tenn., a non-sectarian center for research in chil- 
dren’s illnesses. An entire wing at the center will be financed by 
the Hotel & Restaurant Employes, which has donated $50,000 
and asked its local unions to raise an additional $150,000. Left 
to right are: Rabbi James A. Wax, Msgr. J. Harold Shea, Thomas 


fulfillment of a vow to “the patron saint of the hopeless,” will ap- 
pear at a fund-raising dinner to be given by the Hotel & Restaurant 


the Franco dictatorship. 


Employes in St. Louis on June 13. 


and Rev. Donald Henning. Thomas, who sponsored the project if 
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Ask 7 k.7 Percent Hike: 


16. 6,000 Blouse Sikes 


{Out in Pennsylvania| 


Bethlehem, Pa.—Nearly 6,000.members of the Ladies’ Garment || 
Workers have struck 121 Lehigh Valley blouse contractors to win 


contract terms equivalent to those 
York jobbers. 
Involved are firms belonging to 


T 


_oee last month with $s 


the Slate Belt Apparel Contests 


jors Association, which historically ®- 
has been guided in its contract nego- 
fiations by the pattern set by New 
York jobbers. 

The New York firms agreed to a 
new contract, effective Mar. 30, 
calling for a 7 pereent wage hike, 
higher piecework rates, an em- 


Favoritism Charged 
To NLRB’s Fenton 

_ National Labor Relations 
Board Counsel Jerome D. 
Fenton has been accused of 
showing favoritism to an em- 
ployers’ association repre- 
sented by a former high offi- 
cial of the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration. 

Morris P. Glushien, coun- 
sel for the Ladies’ Garment 
Workers, charged Fenton 
gave the favored treatment to 
former Atty. Gen. Herbert 
Brownell, Jr., lawyer for the 
Slate Belt Apparel Contrac- 
tors Association of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

He said Fenton conferred 
at length with Brownell on a 
petition to have the NLRB 
get a court injunction to 
break an ILGWU strike 
against association members, 
then walked out of an ap- 
pointment to hear the union’s 
side of the. case. Glushien 
said Fenton’s action was 
“grossly unfair’? and de- 
manded “an equal hearing.” 


ployer-financed severance pay fund, 
and use of the ILGWU’s new union 
label. Eighteen thousand ILGWU 
members in the New York area 
are covered by the blouse agree- 
ment. : 

The walkout was voted at a mass 
meeting here attended by nearly 
5,000 ILGWU members who came 
by chartered bus from all parts of 
the Lehigh Valley to ballot on the 
stalemated contract situation. The 
old agreement expired last Dec. 
31. 

In the background as_ the 
strike began was the union’s re- 
fusal to negotiate with the con- 
tractors’ representative, Robert 
Mickus, who resigned after 10 
years as assistant manager of the 
Allentown ILGWU local to be- 
come sole bargaining agent for 
the management association. 


volved, has ‘repeatedly notified the 
contractors that it would negotiate 
with any employer representative 
except a 
that Mickus had access to “con- 
fidential information” for 10 years 
in his ¢apacity as a union Officer. 


former U.S. Atty. Gen. Herbert 


National Labor Relations Board. 


“moral and ethical issue” was in- 


“changeling,” declaring 


The contractors, represented by 


Brownell, Jr., took the case to the 


The board, ruling that the 


|ILGWU was guilty of an “unfair |. 


labor practice,” ordered the union 
not only to deal with Mickus but 
to terminate its long-standing prac- 
tice of refusing to deal with former 
union officials who become bargain- 
ing representatives for employers. 


ILGWU Pres. David Dubinsky 
took the view that the board’s 
decision would impair the ability 
of organized labor to enforce 
its ethical practices against en- 
tangling relations between busi- 
ness and labor. He instructed the 
Pennsylvania Joint Board to con- 
tinue the ban against dealing with 
Mickus pending court review. 


As the walkout began Morris P. 
Glushein, general counsel for the 
union, made it clear that the un- 
ion was willing to sign with em- 
ployers either separately or joint- 
ly, and that the ILGWU would 
negotiate with any employer repre- 
sentative except Mickus. He em- 
phasized that to force the union to 
deal with a “changeling” would un- 
dermine the confidence of workers 
in their union representatives. 

The contractors insist that they 
will designate no other representa- 
tive except the ex-union official. 


BLFE Auxiliary 
Marks 75 Years 


Tucson, Ariz—The Ladies’ So- 
ciety of the Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen will mark its 75th 
anniversary here on Apr. 9. The 
auxiliary, with 60,000 members in 
nearly 900 lodges in the United 
States and Canada, was founded 
here in April, 1884. 

The anniversary meeting will be 
held during the three-day West 
Coast meeting of the BLFE and its 
auxiliary. Speakers will include 
BLFE Pres. H. E. Gilbert and Mrs. 
Lillian Kemp, grand president of 


sane 


and in their home districts during 


the recess.. 


A PENNSYLVANIA trade union delegation calls on Sen. Joseph S. Clark (D-Pa.), a member of the - 
Senate Labor Committee, to urge early action on the Kennedy-Morse-Roosevelt bill raising the fed- - 
eral minimum wage to $1.25 an hour and extending coverage to millions of additional workers, — 
Key members of Congress were visited by AFL-CIO delegations in a shortly before Easter 


Voters Urge Minimum Wage Action 
On Congressmen During Recess 


Members of Congress in at least 35 states spent part of their Easter recess learning about the urgent 
need for a better minimum wage law. 

AFL-CIO delegations, made up of local residents, visited senators and representatives in their home 
areas to press for early action on the Kennedy-Morse-Roosevelt bill to raise the federal minimum to 
$1.25 an hour and extend the law’s coverage to an additional 7.6 million workers. 


broad-scale campaign set up on a 
cooperative basis by state and local 
central labor bodies, 19 AFL-CIO 
international unions, the AFL-CIO 
itself and its Industrial Union Dept. 
Just before Congress recessed, 
small delegations came ‘to Wash- 
ington to meet with members of 
the Senate and House labor com- 
mittees. Getting prompt com- 
mittee action was acknowledged 


Full Ship Sinking 
Probe Demanded 


The AFL-CIO Maritime Trades 
Dept. will continue to press for 
a complete investigation of the 
sinking of the freighter Carl D. 
Bradley and the loss of 33 lives 
in Lake Michigan last Nov. 18, 
Executive Sec.-Treas. Harry E. 
O’Reilly announced after a con- 
ference of maritime union repre- 
sentatives and the Coast Guard’s 
Office of Merchant Marine Safety. 


At the same time, O'Reilly said, 
the department and the 16 unions 
affiliated with it will seek the re- 
covery of the bodies of 15 seamen 
still missing. 

Victor G. -Hanson, counsel of 
the Seafarers’ Great Lakes Dist., 
Ray R. Murdock, SIU Washington 
counsel and O’Reilly expressed dis- 
appointment after the meeting at 


The union, contending that a 


Fair Trade’ 


the Ladies’ Society. 


Legislation 


the inadequacy of the investigation. 


Will Hike 


Cost of Living, AFL-CIO Warns 


Labor has spoken out strongly against so-called “fair trade” price-fixing legislation at hearings 
before the House Commerce Committee. 

Assistant Dir. Peter Henle of the AFL-CIO Dept. of Research charged that consumers would 
suffer, business would not benefit and prices would go up under legislation allowing manufacturers 
fo set the minimum prices at which retailers might sell their products. 


Proposals to bolster court-riddled @— 


slate “fair trade” laws with fed- 
tral legislation were also sharply 
criticized by the AFL-CIO Indus- 
trial Union Dept. 

1UD Legislative Rep. Esther 
Peterson warned the committee that 
Price-fixing legislation would con- 
ibute to unemployment because 
Prices of brand-name products 
Would be set “on the basis of maxi- 
mum Profits rather than maximum 
Sales,” 

Henle pointed out that under 
“fair trade,” there is no chance 
for the retailer to take the initia- 
ive in making his profit on the 
basis of lower prices, lower 


mark-ups and increased volume. 


“Fair trade” laws don’t even help 
small business, he pointed out, since 
the biggest retailers are able to get 
around “fair trade” by selling iden- 
tical products at lower prices under 
their own private brand names, 


Henle cited the-AFL-CIO Execu- 
tive Council’s recent statement op- 
posing “fair trade” laws which 
pointed out that to write into law 
“the principle that any price cut, 
even when due simply to superior 
operating efficiency, is ‘unfair’ is 
to establish that competition in it- 
self is. unethical.” 


The AFL-CIO spokesman as- 


serted there is “little doubt” that 
| “resale price maintenance legis- 
lation will cause an increase in 
- prices on a large number of 
branded consumer products.” He 
pointed out that union members 
| “represent a very large portion of 
the consuming public.” 
Seventeen state “fair trade” laws 
have been held ‘unconstitutional in 
whole or in part by state courts. 


ting mail-order houses to sell at 
discount, across state lines and aban- 
donment of pricing restrictions by 
many manufacturers have led to 
pressure by some business groups 
for federal pricing legislation. 


This was the second step in a® 


*| Andrew J. Biemiller, AFL-CIO leg- 


Federal court decisions permit-|_ 


to be the major problem facing 
the bill’s sponsors. 
Other delegations will make fol- 
low-up visits to congressmen in the 
capital after the recess. 


The drive for wage-hour im- 
provements is being coordinated by 
a committee established by the 19 
AFL-CIO affiliates and headed by 


and Arthur J. 


islative director, 


Goldberg, special counsel, as co- 
chairmen. 

Local direction is being supplied 
by the central labor bodies, scores 
of which have established special 
wage-hour committees. 

. Seventeen regional conferences 
have been held in key cities from 
coast to coast to plan means of 
enlisting broad community support 
for the Kennedy-Morse-Roosevelt 
proposals. 


Another Local Bows 


Before Taft-Hartley 


Cincinnati, O.—After 29 weeks on the picket line, members of 
Steelworkers Local 4326 recently went back to work making ma- 
chine tools for the G. A. Gray Co. here—among the latest victimis 
of the Taft-Hartley Act’s attack on “economic strikers.” 


The 270 workers ended their strike on the employer’s terms—a 


renewal of their old contract with® 


none of the improvements in wages 
and working conditions for which 
the strike had been called. 


They went back to work 
proudly—because the local was 
as completely unified as it was 
last July 20 when the walkout 
began—and bitterly, because they 
were being forced back under 
one of the union-busting provi- 
sions of the Taft-Hartley Act. 


The strike was for simple bread 
and butter issues—to get the com- 
pany to agree to the wage pattern 
set in union negotiations elsewhere 
in the industry. 

So solid was the strike that the 
company did not even attempt a 
“back to work” movement among 
the strikers themselves. Instead it 
simply announced that it planned 
to “permanently replace” the strik- 
ers. Cincinnati’s pool of more than 
20,000 unemployed would provide 
sufficient men who would be des- 
perate enough: for work to cross 
a picket line. 

Thereafter, the familiar. T-H 
pattern could be followed. 

After the strikers had been “per- 
manently replaced,” the employer 
or the strikebreakers could ask for 
an NLRB election to eliminate the 
union. Under Sec. 9-C-3, of Taft- 
Hartley, only the  strikebreakers 
would be eligible to vote. 

With grave, legal formality; the 
vote would be taken and the NLRB 
would announce, with a straight 
face, that Local 4326 no longer 
represented the employes of the 
G. A. Gray Co. To keep their un- 


ion intact, the workers returned 


before the 
brought in. 

As Dir. Albert Whitehouse of 
USWA Dist. 25 put it: 

“Men who. have spent their 
lives working for that company 
were to be turned away and re- 
placed by new employes, 

“The employes are back at work. 
They still have their union, -but 
they have learned py bitter expe- 
rience the viciousness of the Taft- 
Hartley Law.” 


Strike Benefit 
Tax. Ruling - 
al 


Faces Appe 
(Continued from Page !) 
benefits in this case were intended 
to prevent need, were comparable 
to public welfare and were there- 

fore not taxable. 

The decision which IRS is chal- 
lenging did not make a blanket 
exemption for all strike benefits. 

Internal Revenue Officials said 
the agency will ask the Supreme 
Court to review the case and will 
continue to treat strike benefits as 
taxable until the court has acted. 

At the time of the appellate de- 
cision, the UAW estimated that 
$500,000 in taxes hinged on the 
test case. 

The decision which IRS is chal- 
lenging did not make a blanket 
exemption for all strike benefits. 
The court majority said the issue 
of taxation of strike relief would 
depend on the circumstances in 


strikebreakers were 


each case. 
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MeDonald Charges: 


U.S.St 


*‘Fome 


Pittsburgh, Pa. —U. SF 


strike,” Pres. David J. 


g but ® 


Strike 


wW io hold’ the line against, wage 
jous hypocrisy” and “incon- 
Rell-bent on fomenting a 


FF 


roe ¢ Steelworkers has charged. 
“This is proof of our the industry is deliberately 


ige Vow! 


promoting strike* talk to stimulate® 


scare buying of its products,” hef 
added. 

Representatives of the union and 
of 12 major producers. will begin 
negotiations for new contracts dur- 
ing the week of May 18, McDonald 
and Executive Vice Pres. R..Conrad 
Cooper of U.S. Steel announced. 
‘Preliminary _meetings will be fol- 
lowed by bargaining between -four- 
‘man teams for each side. 
* Contracts in the stéel industry 
expire June 30, and the USWA’s 
specific new -proposals. will be 
drawn up at a meeting of the wage- 
policy committee Apr. 30 and 
May 1. 

McDonald’s blast was based on 
a declaration by Pres. Clifford F. 


Hood of U.S. Steel that the com- |} 


pany would “exert every effort to 
“avoid” price and wage increases as 


a result of coming negotiations on 


a new contract. Hood in turn was 
commenting on a general plea by 
Pres. Eisenhower that inflation not 
be fed by higher steel prices. Eisen- 
hower made. no mention of higher 
wages. 

“Our union shares the President’s 
concern over the possible impact on 
the economy of unwarranted price 
increases, particularly in steel,” said 
McDonald. “We note with grati- 
fication that the President’s remarks 
were directed specifically at steel 
prices and made no mention of 
steel wages. 

“We can assure the President 
that we will enter our forthcom- 
ing negotiations with a deep sense 
of our responsibility not only to 
our own members but to the na- 
tion at large. We wish the steel 


_ responsibility.” 
Hood’s reply to the’ President, 


McDonald declared, was an “ar-|]. 


rogant” ‘announcement that Big 
Steel “has no intention to bargain 
in good faith.” 

McDonald pointed out’ that de- 
spite Hood’s “concern” over un- 
employment, his reply to the Presi- 
dent “contains not one single word 


aimed at solution of this economic | ' 


maladjustment.” 


“U.S. Steel says the line must be], 


held in the face of the spectre of 
unemployment which continues to 
haunt ‘the daily lives of some 5 
million Americans despite an un- 
precedented production and profit 
boom in the steel industry,” he said. 

“When the stéel industry comes 
forth with some constructive. pro- 
posal to put its unemployed people 
back to work, then we shall have 
reason to believe that this mighty 
industry has at long last accepted 
its responsibility.” 

McDonald recalled that since 
1946 “for every dollar of wage 
cost added in the steel industry,” 
prices have been boosted $3. 

“Is this U.S. Steel’s idea of hold- 
ing the line? I say it is a cold- 
blooded, calculated effort to pile 
up more and more profits at the 
expense of the workers and the pub- 
lic which is forced to pay the fixed, 
administered price for steel. 

“To the President and to the 
American people, I cannot em- 
phasize too strongly: Our union 
does not want a strike. If a strike 
does occur, it will be deliberately 
promoted by the steel industry.” 


Monitors Power Rule 
Gets Appeal Hearing 


The U.S. Circuit Court of Appeals has granted the Teamsters a 
stay of execution pending appeal of a district court order granting 
the court-appointed Board of Monitors sweeping powers. to compel 
changes in the union’s election, accounting, trusteeship and trial 


procedures. 


The appellate court in Washing-® 


ton, D. C., set Apr. 15 for oral 
arguments on the union’s effort to 
overturn the stringent orders of 
District Judge F. Dickinson Letts 
spelling out the monitors’ power to 
compel acceptance of clean-up 
“recommendations” made to the 
executive board and Teamsters 
Pres. James R. Hoffa. 

The monitors, headed by Mar- 
tin F. O’Donoghue, Washington 
labor lawyer, across a period of 
several months made numerous 
“recommendations” for reforms and 
for the filing of charges against 
Teamsters officials. 

These included a recommenda- 
tion that the union bring charges 
against Vice Pres. Owen (Bert) 
Brennan, close friend and long- 
time business associate of Hoffa, 
and another proposal that the ex- 
ecutive board withdraw its ap- 
proval of the re-election of Vice 


Brandeis University 
Names Meany a Fellow 


Waltham, Mass.—AFL-CIO 
Pres. George Meany has. been 
named a fellow of Brandeis Uni- 
versity in recognition of his active 
interest in the institution. Other 
fellows include Leonard Bernstein, 
composer and orchestra conductor; 
Gov. Abraham A. Ribicoff of Con- 
necticut; Dr. Selman A. Waksman, 
discoverer..of streptomyecin; and 
Dore Schary, writer and producer. 


Pres, Harold Gibbons as president 
of the St. Louis District Council. 


They also included recommenda- 
tions that steps be taken to guaran- 
tee election eligibility of members 
whose dues are paid by checkoff 
and to safeguard the lifting of trus- 
teeships from locals. 

O’Donoghue and Godfrey P. 
Schmidt, who made up the ma- 
jority of the Board of Monitors, 
charged before Letts that these 
and other recommendations were 
flouted partially or wholly. They 
asked that Letts amend and ex- 
pand his order creating the board 
to specify that its clean-up rec- 
ommendations be obeyed. 

Letts directed the Teamsters to 
cancel a call for a special conven- 
tion in March to “get rid of the 
monitors,” and the cancellatign 
was made. He ordered that 10 spe- 
cific “recommendations” should be 
followed, warning that “remedies 
are not lacking” in judicial process 
to enforce the directive. 

Former monitor L. N. D. Wells, 
of Dallas, Tex., the Teamsters’ 
member of the board, frequently 
dissented from the recommenda- 


tions Letts upheld. He has re- 


signed and the Teamsters nom- 
inated Washington lawyer Daniel 
B. Maher as his suecessor. 

Edward Bennett Williams, coun- 
sel for the Teamsters, argued be- 
fore Letts that the district court had 
no power to modify its original 
order creating the monitors. 


industry would assume that same’ . 


The McClellan special Senate 


“silent partners” sharing in the 
commission bonanza of the Dear- 
born Insurance Agency over a 
seven-year period. 

The policies were issued by Occi- 
dental Insurance Co., which two 
years ago came under the commit- 
tee’s fire for paying allegedly ex- 
 orbitant commissions on insurance 
for the Western Conference of 
Teamsters. ; 

As a result of the hearings, Occi- 
dental: 

®@ Fired its Chicago group man- 
ager, Allen Creitz, who had been 
a partner in Dearborn while on Oc- 
cidental’s payroll. 

@ Broke off relations with the 
agency after its owner, Harland 
R. Maris, took the Fifth Amend- 
ment when questioned about alleged 
secret payoffs. 


Occidental came in for sharp 
criticism from one witness. Harry 
Chaddick, an employer-trustee for 
one Teamster’s welfare fund, 
charged Occidental reported pay- 
ing commissions of only one-half 
of 1 percent when it actually was 
paying the Chicago agency eight 
times that amount. 

Union officials alleged by the 
committee to have shared in the 
commissions were: John T. 
(Sandy) O’Brien, Teamster vice 
president; Frank Brown, presi- 
dent of Teamsters Joint Council 
25; James Blakely, Hotel & 
Restaurant Workers vice presi- 
dent; and the late George Vacey, 
until his death president of Hotel 
Workers Local 593. 

Staff members reported that Oc- 


Stuart Convicted, 
Gets 1 to 2 Years 


Chicago—George Stuart, former 
vice president of the ousted Bakery 
& Confectionery Workers, was 
sentenced to one to two years in 
the state pententiary in criminal 
court here for embezzlement of 
$27,277 in union funds. 


Stuart’s lawyer, George Crane, 
told Judge Joseph A. Pope that the 
former union official “probably” 
would not appeal but requested a 
30-day stay, which was granted, to 
allow Stuart freedom to handle 
personal matters involved in a civil 
lawsuit. 

Stuart was in court to hear the 
sentence but made no statement. 
The’ crime of which he was con- 
victed carried a potential 1-to-10 


year sentence, 


i ee 


Senate reine Charge 
Insurance Fund Milking 


‘How About Cleaning Up Your Side?’ 
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committee suspended operations 


for the congressional Easter recess after charging that a Chicago 
insurance agency milked 21 health and welfare funds of an esti- 
mated $500,000 in excessive commissions. 

Staff members also introduced evidence tending to show that 


four union officials may have been’® 


cidental received $16.1 million in 
premiums from the 21 insurance 
funds while paying out $1 million 
in commissions and another 3.5 
percent in administrative fees to 
Dearborn, Maris and a California 
general agent for Occidental. 

Based on the ethical practices 
code of the National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners, the 
committee charged, the commis- 
sions ran as high as*200 percent in 
excess of normal. 

Letters written by Maris to other 
officers of the agency were intro- 
duced in the hearings. They dealt 
with establishment of a complex 
system for concealing the owner- 
ship of some agency stock, con- 
tained repeated references to the 
four union officers, and mentioned 
plans to report to them. 

In one letter, boasting of the 
agency’s fine deal with Occidental, 
Maris told an associate: 

-“As you know, it was no sim- 
ple job to get the insurance com- 
pany up from 4 percent first year 
commission and 2 percent re- 
newal commission to 10 percent 
first year commission and 4 per- 
cent perpetual renewal..: 


“For your information . . . 
every dollar’s worth of Dave 
Beck’s Teamster business for the 
11 Western States is written in 
Occidental and the commission 
scale is 4 percent first year and 
2 percent renewal.” 


In the same letter, Maris ex- 
plained his operations this way: 

“, .« In this type of business, 
when you are working as a corpo- 
ration, there is only one profitable 
method: of doing business and that 
is to write deals that are controlled 
without bids. .Then it is possible 
for the company to get enough pre- 
miums to do the job, and, inasmuch 
as commissions are built upon per- 
centage of premium, obviously the 
higher premium we get, the higher 
commission we get.” 


CORRECTION 
The AFL-C1O News of Mar. 28, 


.|in cutlines on the presentation of 


film prints to George V. Allen, 
head of. the U.S. Information 
Agency, incorrectly identified the 
film as a copy of the savings bond 
movie sponsored for the Treasury 
Dept. by the AFL-CIO. The film 
prints actually were of the AFL- 
CIO television series, Americans at 
Work, which were made available 
to the USIA for showing overseas. 
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Labor Urges 
U.S. Control¥ 
Atomic Safeq 


Strict federal safety controll 
the use of radioactive ma 
has been urged by the AF 
Metal Trades Dept. and the 
trial Union Dept., in testimong 
fore a Joint Atomic Energy) 
committee. 

Leo Goodman, secretary 
TUD’s Atomic Energy Teck 
Committee and the atomic 
adviser to the Auto Workers 
the “philosophy of ‘secrecy’ 
vailing at atomic plants has 
unnecessarily carried to the 
where many workers were ung 
of the risks involved in’ theinN 
ticular jobs.” 

Goodman told the subcom 
headed by Rep. Melvin Price@ 
Ill.), that both workers in them 
dustry and the ~- general pam 
should be given full informatiogn 
the facts about radiation expogm 

Pres. James A. Brownlow 
the Metal Trades Dept. em 
sized that even in federal atg 
energy projects there have 
radiation accidents which comm 
have been prevented by bel 
safety precautions. He said 
danger is greater in non-goval 
ment plants. 3 

Brownlow proposed to set i 
specially-trained crew of Atgi™ 
Energy Commission safety ing 
tors to conduct “thorough andj 
form inspections at frequent inte 
vals and be available to prom 
investigate complaints.” “Undemm 
circumstances,” he said, “shou 
this inspection job be delegated 
state factory inspectors.” q 

Meanwhile, Sen. Lister Hilf { 
Ala.) announced that he will iit” 


P 


. |duce legislation to give the UN 


Public Health Service primary@ : 

sponsibility for protecting the a 

tion from radiation hazards. @ 
Hill, chairman of the Senategy 


6s-r-¥ 


LIBRARY OF PUB 
AFFAIRS -. 

UNIVERSITY OF 
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bor and Public Welfare Commi 
endorsed the recommendations 
the National Advisory Commi 
on Radiation for a comprehel 
federal program of control o 
sources of radiation, 


Meany Assailf 
Red Chinese} 
Rape of Tib 


AFL-CIO Pres. George M 
has charged that Chinese 
munist actions in Tibet are anol 
demonstration of the brutality ay ¥ 
cynicism of wérld communism 

“The ruthless crushing of @m 
people of Tibet exposes the 7m 
fraud of the Communist pretenimm 
to liberalization and peaceful 
existence,” Meany said in a 
ment titled “The Hungary of Aslam 

He said that the “consci 

of the free world is being tes 
once again, and expressed 
hope that it will “respond® 
more effective fashion than it 
in the Hungarian case.” 

“This rape of a peaceful co 
far removed from the main cm 
roads of civilization proves 7m 
conquest and absolute control” 
the objectives of Communist pom 
everywhere, in Asia no less thai 
Europe. " 

“It is to be devoutly hoped 
this rude awakening, which oi 
Asian peoples have just had aa 
the real intentions of Chinese am 
munism, will not be forgotten am 
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